fEiCHtflCAL ItfStRUCTtON
TECHNICAL EDUCATION
Turning now from literary education to practical or technical instruction we have a much narrower prospect to survey. It was, of course, impossible to administer the Government medical, veterinary and engineering departments without the assistance of an Indian staff, and the State found it necessary, many years ago, to establish special colleges for the teaching of these professions. There are at present four medical and four veterinary colleges, attended, respectively, by 1,500 and 500 students, and five engineering colleges attended by 1,200 students. The great majority of their graduates enter Government service. The Indian public has in fact no great demand for them. In the large towns private medical practitioners command a fair practice, but a considerable proportion of the most successful are pensioners who have completed their service under the State. Outside the presidency towns a veterinary surgeon could find no private practice that would support him in decency. Engineers are, of course, needed in large numbers on the railways, in cotton and jute factories, and in the mining districts. But men who have graduated at a college are-of little use until they have undergone a practical training, and Indian youths are not attracted by the conditions under which young men learn engineering in Europe, serving a long apprenticeship, for the advantages of which they are expected to pay a premium. There are .five agricultural colleges. In Western India the sons of well-to-do landholders are beginning to take advantage elf a training which will help them to farm more profitably, but elsewhere the students take up agriculture merely to obtain Government service in the land-revenue and agricultural departments. Law colleges are far more attractive. There are twenty-four with 2,800 students. Legal advice and assistance are in great demand, and
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